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REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JUSTIN   S.   MOREILL. 


In  reply  to  Senator  Beck,  of  Kentucky,  on  a  *'tariflf'for  revenue  only.* 

Mr.  MORRILL  said: 

Mr.  Peesident:  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  ask  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  redeem  the  promise  that  I  made  something  more  that  a  week 
ago  to  give  some  sort  of  an  answer  to  the  speech  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Beck]  ;  and  rather  than  interpolate  a  speech  into 
the  bankruptcy  bill,  although  I  think  that  bill  an  exceedingly  appro- 
priate bill  to  precede  some  tariff  bills,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Senate  this  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senate  has  heard  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  Is  there  obj  ection  ?  The  Chair  hears  none ; 
tmanimous  consent  is  given;  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  will  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  MORRILL.  Never  was  the  old  proverb  more  true  than  to-day 
that  *  *  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners. ' '  I  hope  I  am  jus- 
tified in  claiming  to  be  generally  an  observer  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
and  do  not  make  speeches  on  the  tariff  when  an  education  bill  is  the 
order  of  the  day;  but  my  friend  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky a  little  more  than  a  week  ago  set  the  bad  example  of  making  an 
irrelevant  speech,  and,  like  Dryden's  Alexander  at  the  famous  Persian 
feast — 

Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again ; 

And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes ;  and  thrice  he  slew  the  slain. 

Th6  Senator's  ostensible  excuse  was  that  it  might  be  the  only  chance 
afforded  to  him  ''to  lay  before  the  Senate  and  the  people  the  iniquities 
of  the  present  tariff  system  of  taxation. ' '  My  excuse  is  that  it  may  be 
my  only  chance  to  lay  before  the  Senate  and  the  people  the  iniquities 
of  the  Senator's  speech.  This  labor  on  my  part  has  not  been  sought, 
but  I  fear  even  the  Senator  himself  would  think  me  remiss  in  my  duty 
if  I  were  to  omit  that  special  attention  to  which,  from  his  recognized 
ability,  he  is  so  well  entitled. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  abundance  of  his  rather  bitter  epithets  that 
the  Senator  starts  out  with  a  preconceived  theory  that  the  present  tariff 
is  wholly  bad,  and  he  seems  quite  ready,  as  a  Brahmin  would  say,  "to 
believe  a  piece  of  sandalwood  to  be  a  flame  of  fire."  Even  his  friends, 
like  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  compliment  the  ability  and  apologize 
for  the  chronic  idiosyncrasies  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  as  follows: 

Right  here  in  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  on  yesterday  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Beck]  interposed,  whose  attention  I  have  no  doubt  was 
called  to  this  debate  by  hearing  the  words  "  taxation  for  revenue,"  for  it  seems 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  dreams  of  "revenue,"  "taxation  for  revenue," 
"  tariflF  for  revenue,"  sees  it  in  clouds,  "  hears  it  in  the  wind ; "  it  is  his  morning 
lullaby,  if  I  may  so  say,  and  his  last  requiem  at  night. 


This  may  be  too  flattering,  but  I  can  not  have  the  ill-grace  to  with- 
hold any  part  of  it. 

In  view  of  the  apprehended  failure  of  the  House  tariff  bill,  the  chief 
purpose  of  the  Senator's  long  and  elaborate  speech  was  to  say  to  the 
House  what  Lady  Macbeth  said  to  her  doubting  and  slow-going  hus- 
band: 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place, 
And  we'll  not  fail. 

The  Senator  was  very  pronounced,  even  expert,  as  the  ostentatious 
and  self-constituted  whip,  at  long  range,  of  the  other  branch  of  Con- 
gress, but  whether  or  not  that  branch  will  accept  with  meekness  and 
docility  the  discipline  so  vigorously  administered  remains  to  be  seen. 
He  served  this  rather  stinging  notice  upon  those  ' '  who  think  they  are 
Democrats:" 
Men  who  think — 

Said  he — 
they  are  Democrats,  and  take  the  position  that  the  Senators  from  Vermont  and 
Ohio  do,  will  find  but  little  comfort  inside  of  the  Democratic  camp  after  the 
national  convention  meets. 

And  he  further  politely  told  them  that  "sneaks  and  cowards  never 
command  respect. ' ' 

This  means  business.  When  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  holds  the 
whip  he  always  means  business;  and  in  a  few  days  I  fear  some  parties 
will  be  hurt;  in  fact  some  have  already  been  hurt,  and  now  "find  but 
little  comfort  inside  of  the  Democratic  camp. ' '  Diogenes  was  banished 
from  Sinope,  but  he  is  said  to  have  retaliated  by  condemning  his  prose- 
cutors to  remain  in  Sinope.  Which  was  the  severest  sentence  the  world 
has  ever  been  in  doubt,  and  it  may  be,  after  the  Democratic  camp  has 
been  purged  of  all  those  who  do  not  take  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  that  those  who  remain  "will  find  but  little  comfort." 

The  Senator  dismisses  old  partners  in  an  hundred  battles,  to  oblivion 
and  silence,  as  though  he  had  all  majorities  at  his  "beck  and  will," 
and  then  proposes,  at  the  national  convention,  to  seize  the  political 
rudder  and  guide  the  ship  of  state  with  but  one  rag  of  bunting  flying, 
on  which  shall  be  inscribed  the  legend,  "  Kentucky  only." 

Senators  will  acquit  me  from  having  ever  exhibited  a  willingness  to 
make  a  party  issue  of  the  tariff  question,  which,  being  so  interwoven 
with  the  general  welfare  of  every  portion  of  our  country,  I  have  been 
reluctant  to  appropriate,  even  its  apparent  advantages;  but  if  our  Demo- 
cratic opponents,  bidding  adieu  to  their  earlier  platforms  and  to  the 
teachings  of  their  ancient  and  most  renowned  leaders,  choose  to  thrust 
this  new  issue  upon  us,  they  may  rest  assured  that  the  conflict  will 
not  be  shunned,  and  that  it  may  require  all  their  reserves  except  in 
Kentucky,  a  State  which  may  not  seek  the  felicity  in  this  contest  of 
furnishing  its  full  quota  of  combatants  on  both  sides. 

Last  year  a  revision  of  the  tariff  was  made,  largely  guided  by  the  aid 
of  a  most  intelligent  commission  previously  authorized  by  Congress, 
and  yet  before  this  revision  has  been  in  practical  operation  beyond  a 
fraction  of  one  year,  with  results  yet  unascertained  and  unascertainable, 
it  is  slandered,  passionately  denounced,  and  the  purpose  earnestly  pro- 
claimed by  the  latest  official  organs  of  a  great  political  party  to  make  a 
sweeping  and  indiscriminate  reduction  of  the  tariff,  applicable,  right  or 
wrong,  to  the  great  bulk  of  foreign  imports.  This  is  to  be  done  osten- 
sibly with  a  view  to  reduce  the  amount  of  revenues,  and  yet  its  advo- 
cates contend,  or  have  contended,  that  revenues  would  be  increased  by 


a  reduction  of  duties,  and  the  consequent  opening  of  wie^oorsto  wider 
importations. 

It  is  not  to  be  done  because  American  industries  are  in  a  prosperous 
condition  and  ready  to  suddenly  meet  greater  foreign  competition,  for 
we  have  not  wholly  escaped  the  universal  depression  of  business  and 
trade  which  now  vexes  the  whole  world,  but  it  is  to  be  done,  as  boldly 
announced  by  sound  of  trumpet  and  bagpipe,  to  lift  from  an  extreme 
exigency  a  political  party,  now  for  many  years  lacking  the  confidence, 
of  the  country,  a  party  which  twenty-odd  years  ago  was  weighed  in  the* 
balance,  found  wanting,  and  went  out  of  power,  for  reasons  not  need- 
ful to  state,  but  which  would  now  return  to  power  by  a  general  war- 
fare against  the  entire  home  industries  of  the  country. 

The  declaration  without  reserve  is  further  made  that  what  is  now 
proposed  is  but  an  installment  or  the  first  step  in  the  war,  and  that  other 
far-reaching  and  more  destructive  campaigns  are  to  follow.  Should  the 
war  come  up  to  the  Democratic  manifesto  we  may  bid  adieu  to  all  new 
enterprises  and  those  in  existence  may  at  once  prepare  their  winding- 
sheets.  The  bane  of  American  manufactures,  resulting  in  untold  losses, 
has  too  often  been  the  lack  of  stability  or  the  unending  succession  of  new 
tariff  laws,  ever  making  capital  distrustful  and  labor  hopeless.  The 
defects  of  tariffs  doubtless  sometimes  require  to  be  cured;  and  last  year 
an  appropriate  remedy  to  our  revenue  laws  was  applied,  as  was  believed; 
but  before  we  are  made  certain  of  the  healthful  effects  of  the  medicine 
thus  administered  it  is  proposed  by  some  doctors,  suspected  even  by 
their  friends  to  be  quacks,  to  administer  a  horizontal  dose  of  the ' '  queer, ' ' 
or  a  dose  to  give  everybody  a  foretaste  of  free  trade;  and  we  need  not 
wait  to  know  what  must  be  its  effects,  as  it  would  hardly  be  less  than 
general  disaster,  if  not  ruin,  to  the  productive  and  business  interests 
of  the  American  people. 

Our  own  experience  proves  that  the  experiment  of  a  blind  horizontal 
reduction  of  the  tariff  is  not  only  dangerous  but  intolerable.  The  coun- 
try, whenever  it  has  been  tried,  has  not  endured  it  and  will  not.  To 
justify  a  change  in  the  tariff  the  benefits  should  be  large  and  substan- 
tial, and  certainly  not  capricious  or  partisan.  It  will  hardly  do  to 
trust  such  changes  to  those  who  pay  no  deference  to  usage,  no  favor  to 
labor  or  to  invested  capital,  and  who  see  no  diflSculties  in  any  of  the  prob- 
lems of  government,  but  fancy  that  a  just  and  well- arranged  tariff  can 
be  evoked  in  five  minutes  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  take  off  20  per  cent,  of  the  existing  tariff  upon 
every  article  from  head  to  foot,  luxuries  as  well  as  necessaries,  with 
such  exceptions  as  may  have  been  found  expedient  to  offer  for  a  much- 
wanted  vote,  but  going  skin-deep  everywhere  and  cutting  to  the  bone 
in  many  tender  places,  in  order  to  resurrect  an  old  party  and  give  it  a 
new  character  furnished  with  a  new  political  catechism,  as  though  its  ^ 
House  of  Representatives  would  not  shipwreck  even  a  new  and  the  best 
character  by  its  misdeeds  before  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  its  ofli- 
cial  career.  The  burden  will  lie  heavily  upon  those  who  are  seeking 
to  bleed,  more  or  less,  every  industry  of  the  country,  before  the  wounds 
of  last  year's  tariff  reductions  are  yet  healed,  to  give  some  better  rea- 
sons than  have  yet  appeared  for  such  an  universal  disturbance  of  labor 
and  of  capital. 

This  horizontal  20  per  cent,  experiment  was  made  in  1857,  and  at 
once  became  one  of  the  potential  reiisons  for  the  tariff  of  1861 .  It  was 
again  tried  at  half  the  rate,  or  10  per  cent.,  in  June,  1872,  and  was 
quickly  repealed,  or  restored,  in  March,  1875.     The  method  is  that  of 
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the  guillotine,  and  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  brevity.  No 
one  but  Doctor  Sangrado,  who  practiced  blood-letting  for  all  ailmenta, 
could  give  it  his  approval.  Even  the  ' '  revenue  only ' '  inspired  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  in  his  speech  the  other  day,  made  this  truthful  and 
touching  conf&ssion,  and  I  want  to  give  him  this  credit,  perhaps  my  only 
chance,  for  it  was  the  rarest  gem  in  the  speech.     Said  he: 

I  admit  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  present  a  very  satisfactory  bill  for 
relief  frpm  tariff  taxation  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

No;  about  as  "satisfactory"  as  the  jug  of  horse-medicine  Sancho 
Panza  mistook  for  old  Jamaica,  but,  like  Sancho,  the  Senator  appears  to 
have  a  well-drilled  appetite,  and  is  very  earnest  that  the  House  shall 
take  it  without  wincing. 

It  is  now  loudly  proclaimed  by  leading  Democrats  that  they  must 
seize  upon  the  tariff  question  and  offer  "a  tariff  for  revenue  only  "  as 
the  great  political  issue  or  the  only  St.  Jacob's  Oil  with  which  to  con- 
quer, because  they  have  nothing  else.  This  is  at  least  a  confession  that 
upon  all  other  matters  the  Republican  administration  deserves  well  of 
the  country,  and  that  there  is  no  other  vulnerable  point  open  to  attack. 
Before  I  get  through  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  the  doctrines  and 
traditions  of  the  Democratic  party  were  not  always  in  harmony  with 
this  platform,  which  claims  its  sire  in  Kentucky,  and  its  dam  will  be 
likely  to  be  found  in  some  other  State. 

The  Democratic  party  have  always  claimed  that  they  have  controlled 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  most  part  of  the  time  during  the 
first  seventy  years  of  its  history.  But  all  the  Presidents,  without  excep- 
tion, up  to  and  including  President  Jackson,  concurred  in  the  general 
tone  of  encouragement  and  protection  to  those  who  should  embark  their 
capital  and  labor  in  manufactures.  Even  j  ust  prior  to  a  second  election, 
General  Jackson  was  not  tempted  to  say  a  "tariff  for  revenue  only," 
but  still  clung  to  his  idea  of  a  "judicious  tariff."  Mr.  Dallas,  in  hia 
report  on  the  tariff  of  1816,  said: 

There  are  few  if  any  governments  which  do  not  regard  the  establishment 
of  domestic  manufactures  as  a  chief  object  of  public  policy.  The  United  Statea 
have  always  so  regarded  it. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  during  the  earlier  days  of  the  Republic  that 
the  Committee  on  Manufactures  in  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
charge  of  tariff  bills,  conclusively  showing  that  protection  was  a  lead- 
ing and  prominent  olDJect  and  confirming  the  parliamentary  axiom  that 
*  *  the  child  is  not  to  be  put  to  a  nurse  that  cares  not  for  it. '  *  The  Com- 
mittee on  Manufactures,  by  a  resolution  of  the  House,  December  28, 
1827,  asked  and  obtained  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers  "to  en- 
able them  to  determine  with  certainty  and  precision  the  true  condition 
of  those  interests,  and  more  especially  of  those  manufacturing  interests 
which  had  preferred  claims  for  protection  to  the  National  Legislature." 

After  receiving  a  large  amount  of  testimony  under  oath  the  tariff  bill 
was  presented  March  4,  1828,  by  Rollin  C.  Mallary,  of  Vermont,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  accompanied  by  a  report  writ- 
ten by  Silas  Wright,  jr.,  of  New  York,  a  man  whose  fame,  though  he 
would  not  take  the  second  place  on  the  Presidential  ticket  with  Mr. 
Polk,  has  no  second  place  among  the  Democrats  of  that  great  State,  even 
when  challenged  by  a  later  generation.  Such  men  as  he  lent  a  dignity 
and  independence  to  the  nation  which  we  might  not  be  able  to  supple- 
ment among  those  who  by  their  commercial  policy  would  reannex  Amer- 
ica, as  another  prostrate  Ireland,  to  the  British  Empire,  and  thus  reduce 
the  national  prestige  to  the  rank  of  a  second-class  power. 


The  tariff  bill  of  1828,  with  comiwuiid  duties,  with  specifics,  with 
square  yard  and  minimum  duties,  and  all  those  grim  protective  features, 
/"now  more  irritating  to  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  "  revenue  only  "  clan 
than  would  be  even  a  Scotch  thistle,  became  a  law,  when  there  was  a  Dem- 
ocratic majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  by  the  votes  of  such  emi- 
nent Jacksonian  Democrats  as  James  K.  Polk,  Dutee  J.  Pearce,  James 
Buchanan,  Silas  Wright,  jr.,  Joel  Yancey,  Martin  Van  Buren,  Thomas 
H.  Benton,  and  Richard  M.  Johnson.  These  old  full-orbed  lumina- 
ries would  now  pale  their  "  ineffectual  fire  "  in  the  face  of  the  primacy 
of  the  modern  transcendent  lights  of  free  trade,  who  now  threaten 
trembling  non-conformists  with  excommunication — possibly  a  bigger 
bull  than  their  latest  tariff  bill. 

The  old  line  Democrats,  and  I  was  trained  in  that  faith,  legitimately 
following  Henry  Clay,  would  no  more  have  been  expected  to  separate 
themselves  from  a  protective  tariff  than  that  the  earth  itself  should  be 
divorced  from  the  solar  system.  It  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  that  hu- 
mane statesmanship  which  enables  men  to  earn  more  and  live  better  and 
cheaper.  It  is  the  only  policy  which  can  make  agricultural  pursuits 
permanently  remunerative.  It  is  that  system  which  largely  increases 
the  aggregate  productions  of  manufactures  and  makes  them,  therefore, 
of  less  price  to  the  whole  world.  It  diversifies  employments,  giving  to 
the  strong  and  the  weak  of  both  sexes  greater  opportunities  for  earning 
a  livelihood,  as  well  as  for  increasing  their  general  knowledge.  It  offers 
a  premium  to  skill  and  intelligence  and  promotes  all  of  the  useful  arts. 

There  appears  to  be  a  sudden  disposition  upon  the  part  of  the  new 
chieftains,  I  will  not  say  bosses,  of  the  Democratic  party,  to  throw  over- 
board any  Pennsylvania  or  other  Democrat  of  the  old  regulation  pattern. 
Vice-President  Dallas,  whose  name  once  sweetened  a  Democratic  ticket 
heralded  with  the  strange  device  of  "Polk,  Dallas,  and  the  tariff  of 
1842,"  would  now  be  told  in  a  Democratic  caucus  of  to-day  to  take  his 
"  grip-sack ' '  and  be  off  with  himself.  President  Buchanan,  a  life-long 
Jacksonian-protective-tariff  Democrat,  full  of  honors  conferred  by  the 
Democratic  party,  crowned  his  political  life  by  giving  his  Presidential 
signature  on  the  3d  of  March,  1861,  to  what  has  sometimes  been  called 
the  Morrill  tariff. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  looks  forward  with  exulta- 
tion to  the  platform  which  the  national  Democratic  convention  at  Chi- 
cago will  adopt.  "Adopt"  is  the  proper  word,  for  it  is  supposed  to  be 
already  made  in  Kentucky,  where  all  Bourbon  manufactures  can  be 
cunningly  reproduced  in  the  greatest  old-regime  perfection;  and  it  is  as 
thoroughly  seasoned  as  could  be  expected  after  a  bonded  ripening  of 
eight  years.  The  Senator  of  couree  expects  this  platform  to  be  of  the 
Kentucky-only  patent  pattern.  But  what  if  Virginia  should  insist  upon 
a  tincture  of  iron?  Or  what  if  California  or  Florida  should  stick  on 
having  some  show  in  the  timber?  Or  what  if  Louisiana  should  refuse 
to  swallow  it  without  a  lump  of  sugar?  Or  what  if  Ohio,  with  a  lamb- 
like utterance,  should  denounce  the  "Kentucky-only"  platform  as 
swinish,  and     all  cry  and  no  wool"? 

But  the  Democratic  party  has  been  an  industrious  as  well  as  a  ver- 
satile architect  in  the  construction  of  platforms,  calculated,  like  the 
Old  Farmer's  Almanac,  for  the  meridian  of  Lexington,  but  expected  to 
answer  for  the  surrounding  country.  They  have  been  of  different  orders 
as  the  fashion  of  the  times  demanded.  Sometimes  the  Doric,  and  then 
the  Eenaissance ;  sometimes  Corinthian  and  again  the  Queen  Anne  style; 
but  aU,  like  my  distinguished  Mend's  speeches,  very  miscellaneous, 
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composite,  and  affluent  in  misrepresentation.  If  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky can  fix  up  the  fashion  and  foretell  what  pieces  of  hard  and  soft 
timber,  of  leather  and  prunella  will  be  dovetailed  together  at  Chicago, 
whether  it  will  be  a  fish  or  a  rooster,  or  how  long  it  will  last,  he  will 
have  established  his  fame  as  high  as  any  of  the  noblest  figures  which 
announce  the  direction  of  the  wind  from  our  tallest  steeples. 

The  new  platforms  of  Democratic  national  conventions  must  here- 
after receive  attention,  however  little  consideration  has  been  bestowed 
upon  their  previously  buried  ofispring.  The  rumbling  thunder  of  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  delivered  on  the  third  instant,  oper- 
ated as  loud  explosions  are  always  said  to  upon  deceased  bodies  in  the 
deep  waters  of  the  sea,  and  has  brought  to  the  surfe/ce  the  ghastly  forms 
of  the  dead  and  sunken  platforms  of  former  days.  Notwithstanding 
the  ' '  ancient  and  fish-like ' '  odor  of  which  their  decayed  condition  may 
furnish  a  hint,  I  hope  to  be  excused  if  I  venture  to  ask  that  these  once 
loved  relics  shall  not  be  wholly  neglected  by  their  surviving  relatives 
and  friends. 

Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  am  not  speaking  by  the  book  of  this 
classic  branch  of  Democratic  literature,  I  shall  present  some  extracts 
showing  the  quadrennial  devotion  of  the  Democratic  party  to  inconsist- 
ency, never  failing  to  court  the  latest  popular  breeze,  believing  that — 

Except  wind  stands  as  never  it  stood, 
It  is  an  ill  wind  turns  none  to  good. 

The  Eepublican  platform  adopted  by  the  Congressional  caucus  in 
1800 — ^and  the  Democratic  party  now  claims  that  it  then  bore  the  name 
of  Republican — contained  as  one  of  its  planks  the  following: 

Encouragement  of  science  and  the  arts  in  all  their  "branches,  to  the  end  that 
the  American  people  may  perfect  their  independence  of  all  foreign  m.onopolies, 
institutions,  and  influences. 

This  was  a  very  broad  and  explicit  indorsement  of  the  principle  of 
encouragement  *'  of  the  arts  in  all  their  branches,"  and  "  of  universal 
independence  of  all  foreign  monopolies."  Before  I  get  through  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  times  change  and  Kentucky  changes  with  them,  but  so 
much  the  worse  for  Kentucky. 

I  have  found  no  record  of  a  national  Democratic  platform  again  until 
1836,  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  all  men  were  born 
free  and  equal,  appears  to  have  been  adopted  without  any  serious  oppo- 
sition, though  twenty  years  later  its  author  was  widely  denounced  as  a 
visionary  philosopher,  uttering ' '  glittering  generalities, ' '  and  not  a  word 
about  the  tariflf ;  but  a  further  solemn  declaration  was  made  of  **  un- 
qualified hostility  to  bank  notes  and  paper  money  as  a  circulating  me- 
dium, because  gold  and  silver  is  the  only  safe  constitutional  currency.*' 
That  doctrine  as  an  article  of  unqual^ed  Democratic  faith  seems  to 
have  lost  its  sweet-smelling  savor,  and  now  the  illicit  miscegenation  of 
the  Democratic  party  with  the  Greenback  and  paper-money  race  has 
become  so  widespread  and  ineradicable  that  it  has  obtained  some  sanc- 
tion through  the  war  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  Democratic  national  platforms  are  perhaps  intended  to  be 
good  only  for  each  season  or  until  after  the  election,  and,  like  cheap 
through  railroad  tickets,  are  destitute  of  hold-over  advantages. 

In  1840  the  Democratic  platform  set  forth — 

That  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  upon  the  General  Government  tho 
power  to  commence  and  carry  on  a  general  system  of  internal  improvement. 

This  resolution  was  again  and  again  repeated,  though  in  the  face  of 
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it  the  Illinois  Cential  Railroad,  with  many  other  railroads,  through 
Democratic  support,  received  immense  subsidies  in  land.  Finally,  in 
1860,  both  the  Douglas  and  Breckinridge  wings  of  the  Democratic  party 
declared  that — 

The  Democratic  party  pledge  such  constitutional  government  aid  as  will  in- 
flure  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  coast  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period. 

This  being  special — only  reaching  across  the  continent — ^and  not  be- 
longing to  a  general  system  of  internal  improvements,  had  to  be  reck- 
oned constitutional;  but  how  is  it  to  be  reconciled  now  to  pretended 
Democratic  hostility  to  corporations  and  monopolies? 

In  1872  the  party  declared:  "We  are  opposed  to  all  further  grants  of 
lands  to  railroads  or  other  corporations, "  and  now  appears  to  be  unde- 
termined whether  or  not  to  withhold  even  what  has  been  granted. 

In  1840  it  would  seem  that  the  Democratic  party  was  not  so  rigid  in 
its  discipline  and  tolerated  some  differences  of  opinion,  and  therefore 
resolved  not  to  nominate  any  one  for  Vice-President  on  the  ticket  with 
Van  Buren,  because  there  was  a  "diversity  of  opinion."  At  this  time 
Democratic  platforms  contained  nothing  about  the  tariff,  or  nothing  more 
than  general  platitudes  which  might  be  accepted  by  anybody,  as  in  1844, 
when  "the  reoccupation  of  Oregon  and  the  annexation  of  Texas  "  were 
the  great  American  measures. 

In  1852  the  fundamental  idea  announced  was:  "That  the  Democratic 
party  will  faithfully  abide  by  and  uphold  the  principles  in  the  Kentucky 
and  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798  and  1799. ' '  This  they  again  solemnly 
repeated  in  1856,  and  also  resolved  to  hold  sacred  the  principles  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  It  is  a  subject  of  profound  gratification  to  find  that 
the  party  hold  anything  as  sacred.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  they  gener- 
ally adhere  to  the  profane. 

In  1860  the  platform  of  both  wings  of  the  party  contained  this  reso- 
lution, namely: 

That  the  Democratic  party  are  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Island  of 
<3uba  on  such  terms  as  shall  be  honorable  to  ourselves  and  just  to  Spain. 

That  is  to  say,  the  party  no  longer  supported  the  filibuster.  General 
Lopez,  but  was  willing  to  give  millions  in  money  to  Spain  for  Cuba 
and  its  slaves. 

And  the  Douglas  wing  was  willing  to  leave  the  question  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  Breckinridge  wing 
wanted  outright  the  privilege  to  take  their  slaves  with  them  to  the 
Territories. 

In  1864  the  Democratic  platform  set  forth  that  ' '  after  four  years  of 
failure  to  restore  the  Union  by  the  experiment  of  war  ' '  they  demanded 
"that  immediate  efforts  be  made  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities. "  I 
think  they  have  always  been  sorry  that  they  said  that. 

In  1868  their  platform  demanded  the  ' '  payment  of  the  public  debt  of 
the  United  States  as  rapidly  as  practicable, ' '  and  also  that ' '  when  the 
obligations  of  the  Government  do  not  expressly  state  on  their  face,  or 
the  law  under  which  they  were  issued  does  not  provide,  that  they  shall 
be  paid  in  coin,  they  ought  in  right  and  in  justice  to  be  paid  in  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States."  Here  they  abandoned  gold  and  silver 
and  wanted  tl^  public  debt  to  be  paid  in  paper  money.  And  the  sixth 
resolution  of  the  platform  demanded  ' '  a  tariff  for  revenue  upon  foreign 
imports,  and  such  equal  taxation  under  the  internal-revenue  laws  as  will 
afford  incidental  protection  to  domestic  manufactures,  and  as  will,  with- 
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out  impairing  the  revenue,  impose  the  least  burden  upon  and  best  pro- 
mote and  encourage  the  great  industrial  interests  of  the  country." 

From  this  lucid  explanation  of  the  great  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party  it  is  now  plain  that  internal-revenue  taxation  is  to  be  forever 
maintained — if  they  stick  to  the  resolution  of  1868 — in  order  to  afford 
iucidental  protection  to  domestic  manufactures. 

In  1872  the  National  Democratic  platform  contained  the  following 
words:  * 

That  there  are  in  our  midst  honest  but  irreconcilable  diflferences  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  respective  systems  of  protection  and  free  trade,  we  remit  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  to  the  people  in  their  Congressional  districts  and  the 
decision  of  Congress  thereon,  wholly  free  from  executive  interference  or  dicta- 
tion. 

They  no  longer  admit  that  "irreconcilable  differences"  can  now  be 
"honest." 

In  1876  the  party  put  forth  their  declaration  for  "a  tariff  for  revenue 
only,"  and  in  1880  they  made  an  important  change,  saying:  "We  de- 
mand that  all  custom-house  taxation  shall  be  only  for  revenue. ' '  The 
order  and  sequence  of  the  three  pivotal  words  "for  revenue  only"  or 
"only  for  revenue"  make  all  the  difference  as  to  which  is  the  head 
and  which  the  tail,  or  whether  "revenue"  wags  "only"  or  "only" 
wags  * '  revenue. ' '  It  would  seem  that  the  Presidential  Democratic  can- 
dic&te  at  the  last  election  failed  to  find  out;  but,  being  perhaps  in  favor 
of  "local  option  "  as  to  the  liquor  traf&c,  finally  decided  that  the  tariff 
was  also  a  local-option  question. 

The  straight-out  Democratic  national  platform  at  Louisville,  in  1872, 
could  not  indorse  Mr.  Greeley,  but  went  far  to  conciliate  its  protective- 
tariff  brethem  by  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  labor  and  capital  should  not  be  permitted  to 
conflict,  but  should  be  harmonized  by  judicious  legislation.  While  such  a  con- 
flict continues,  labor,  which  is  the  parent  of  wealth,  is  entitled  to  paramount 
consideration. 

Even  Horace  Greeley  might  have  been  content  with  this  very  tender 
resolution,  and  would  not  have  spit  on  this  part  of  the  straight-out 
platform. 

The  Democratic  platform  of  1876  declared  their  confidence  in  "re- 
publican self-government ' ' — strange  as  it  may  seem — and  ' '  in  the  faith- 
ful education  of  the  rising  generation — that  they  may  preserve,  enjoy, 
and  transmit  these  best  conditions  of  human  happiness  and  hope — we 
behold  the  noblest  products  of  a  hundred  years  of  changeful  history." 

This  was  rather  efiusive,  but  must  be  construed  to  mean  tbat  the 
nation  has  some  duty  in  relation  to  '  *  the  faithful  education  of  the  ris- 
ing generation ; "  if  so,  it  was  rather  strange  that  the  recognized  leaders 
here  of  the  Democratic  party  gave  so  little  heed  to  this  article  of  their 
faith  in  their  speeches  and  votes  upon  the  educational  bill  which  re- 
cently passed  the  Senate.  I  fear  they  are  heretics  and  may  not  long 
enjoy  comfort  in  the  Democratic  camp. 

With  this  very  abundant  historical  evidence  of  the  utter  untrust- 
worthiness  of  the  modem  Democratic  party  to  construct  past  national 
platforms,  what  can  be  expected  from  any  new  fabrication?  The  con- 
fidence of  the  people  is  not  likely  to  be  won  by  the  only  journeymen 
now  employed. 

A  fruitful  theme  of  ill-informed  comment  has  been  the  supposed  dia- 
crepancy  between  what  appears  to  be  the  amount  of  the  reduction  of 
the  revenue  under  the  tariff  of  1883  and  the  amount  as  previously  es- 
tipiated.     This  comment  is  based  upon  the  importations  of  a  fraction, 
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or  the  first  half,  of  the  year  when  no  accuracy  is  possible,  for  the  reason 
of  the  permanent  difference  in  the  general  character  and  description  of 
the  merchandise  imported  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  from  that  which 
must  be  imported  in  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

These  importations  also  change  from  year  to  year,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  years  1876  to  1883,  inclusive,  when  there  was  but  one  change 
in  the  tariff",  that  on  cinchona,  utterly  insignificant  in  amount;  and  yet 
the  variation  in  the  amount  of  revenue  and  of  the  ad  valorem  rates  of 
duty  on  the  total  imports  for  each  fiscal  year  were  constant,  and  often 
larger  than  what  has  been  erroneously  represented  for  the  first  half  of 
the  present  year  compared  with  the  year  previous.  To  compare  the  re- 
sults of  one  tariff"  with  another  can  only  be  done  where  the  imports  are 
precisely  the  same  with  the  same  classifications;  but  the  imports  are 
never  the  same,  and  the  classification  of  the  late  tariff"  in  some  instances 
was  changed  by  placing  a  lower  rate  of  duty  on  common  descriptions  of 
manufactures  and  a  higher  rate  upon  finer  and  more  luxurious  descrip- 
tions. Still  even  a  brief  examination  of  the  imports  for  nine  months 
of  the  present  fiscal  year  will  show  that  the  figures  which  have  been 
formally  paraded  as  the  results  of  the  first  six  months  of  the  existing 
tariff"  are  fsijtally  unreliable,  and  that  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  duty 
has  been  many  times  greater  than  what  it  has  been  erroneously  and 
persistently  represented. 

The  estimated  reduction  of  receipts  by  the  change  of  the  rates  of  duty 
on  sugar  was  $15,000,000,  and  the  estimate  was  based  on  the  nominal 
reduction  of  rates  without  taking  into  account  any  gain  or  increase  from 
the  application  of  the  polariscopic  test  to  the  actual  amount  of  saccha- 
rine strength  in  the  classification  of  imported  sugars.  It  now  turns  out 
that  the  polariscope  has  recovered  nearly  every  dollar  of  revenue  that 
was  supposed  to  have  been  surrendered  by  the  apparent  reduction  of 
the  rates  fixed  upon  sugar.  I  am  quite  ready  to  confess  that,  for  one, 
I  did  not  take  this  very  efficient  fraud-detector  into  any  estimate  of 
mine,  and  it  only  shows  the  magnitude  of  the  evasions  so  successfully 
practiced  under  former  tariffs,  and  which  all  the  vigor  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  could  not  wholly  overcome. 

Under  the  tariff"  of  1883  an  item  of  great  importance,  but  which  cuts 
no  figure  in  public  discussion,  was  the  provision  by  which  all  charges  of 
fees  and  commissions,  as  well  as  all  cost  of  inland  transportation,  should 
no  longer  be  added  to  the  cost  of  imported  merchandise.  Of  course  this 
permits  all  merchandise  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties  to  be  put  upon 
our  markets  at  a  considerable  reduction  of  cost,  and  still  may  leave  the 
apparent  rate  of  duty  higher  than  before  this  very  important  change 
was  made. 

The  almost  universal  undervaluation  of  imported  merchandise,  if  we 
may  give  any  credit  to  the  long  detailed  statements  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  is  another  sickening  element  of  uncertainty  in  all  statis- 
tics relative  to  custom-house  revenues. 

In  any  consideration  of  the  tariff"  of  1883,  and  of  its  reductions,  there 
is  a  farther  important  fact  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  and  that  is  the 
large  number  of  articles  which  were  made  free  and  wholly  exempted 
from  duty.  In  order  to  form  a  j  ust  and  proper  j  udgment  as  to  what  was 
really  effected  by  the  work  done  on  the  tariff  last  year  I  have  had  the 
very  competent  clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  furnish  me  with  a  list 
of  the  changes  made,  showing  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  rates  of 
duty  upon  775  of  the  about  1 ,  100  items  which  it  is  supposed  are  embrace! 
in  the  tariff.     Of  these  775  items,  63  have  been  taken  from  the  dutiable 
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and  put  upon  the  free  list;  and  of  the  remaining  712  items,  only  upon 
75  has  there  been  any  increase  of  duties. 

This  increase  is  generally  very  slight,  except  the  increase  upon  cham- 
pagne and  other  wines,  which,  though  specific,  would  add  much  to  any 
general  computation  of  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duties,  and  also  very 
largely  increase  the  amount  of  revenue.  This  increase  was  made  on 
motion  of  a  Democratic  Senator  and  unanimously  agreed  to  in  the 
Senate.  From  this  statement  the  important  foct  appears  that  in  the 
late  revision,  out  of  1,100  items  embraced  in  the  tariff,  more  than  half 
of  the  whole,  or  637,  were  subjected  to  positive  reduction,  and  63  more 
were  entirely  exempted  from  duty.  These  absolute  reductions  vary 
from  5  to  40  per  cent,  on  everyone  of  this  long  list  of  articles,  and  they 
stand  like  a  phalanx  to  dispute  the  flippant  assertions  of  unblushing 
partisans  that  no  appreciable  reductions  have  been  made,  and  should 
satisfy  all  reasonable  men  that  the  revision  was  honestly,  intelligently, 
and  faithfully  made. 

If,  as  falsely  claimed,  there  has  been  a  large  advance  made  by  the  act 
of  1883  of  the  duties  on  manufactures  of  wool,  the  data  at  hand  do  not 
show  any  appreciable  falling  off  in  the  importations  of  woolen  goods, 
which  must  of  course  follow  from  such  an  increase  of  rates. 

At  an  early  day  after  the  adjournment  of  the  present  Congress,  not 
too  long  a  time  to  test  the  existing  tariff,  if  it  shall  appear  that  we  are 
giving  to  the  Treasury  too  much  revenue,  I  trust  that  it  will  be  then 
promptly  reduced;  bijt  I  also  hope  that  any  such  reduction  will  be  con- 
ducted by  friends,  and  not  by  those  who  would  slaughter  the  great  in- 
dustries of  the  country  and  put  the  wages  of  labor  here  upon  the  level 
of  those  received  by  people  who  are  compelled  to  support  not  only  large 
standing  armies,  but  also  to  support  large  standing  aristocracies. 

The  statement  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  quoted  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  wool  and  woolens,  is 
wholly  misleading  and  cannot  be  accepted  or  used  as  a  just  comparison 
of  the  old  and  new  tariff,  or  of  the  results  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  on 
these  articles.  The  average  foreign  value  of  wools  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  has  remained  practically  unchanged;  and  as  the  duty  is  now 
wholly  specific  the  decrease  shown  on  estimated  ad  valorem  rates  is, 
therefore,  very  nearly  equivalent  to  the  actual  removal  of  the  10  and 
11  per  cent,  ad  valorem  made  by  the  bill. 

The  present  duty  on  wools  costing  30  cents  per  pound  is,  for  unwashed, 
10  cents  per  pound;  washed,  20  cents  per  pound;  and  for  scoured,  30 
oents  per  pound.  For  wool  over  30  cents  per  pound,  unwashed,  12 
cents  per  pound;  washed,  24  cents  per  pound;  and  scoured  36 cents  per 
pound.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duty  on  woolens  is  a  mixed  or  com- 
pound duty,  and  the  resulting  ad  valorem  rates  depend  on  changes  in 
foreign  values  of  the  goods.  These  values  are  considerably  less  in  1883 
than  for  the  period  with  which  the  comparison  has  been  made  in  1882, 
and  they  have  been  still  further  reduced  by  persistent  and  fraudulent 
undervaluations.  These  natural  and  artificial  reductions  have  ap- 
parently increased  the  ad  valorem  rates,  when  if  the  estimates  could 
have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  values  of  1882  a  larger  decrease  of  the 
rates  would  have  been  clearly  shown  on  woolens  than  on  wool.  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  to  consider  any  hypothetical  conditions,  as  an 
inspection  of  the  law  discloses  the  fact  that  the  reduction  in  rates  on 
manufactures  of  wool  is  greater  than  on  wool.  If,  however,  it  shall  be 
found  that  the  wool-growers  of  our  country  need  and  can  be  benefited 
by  any  proper  amendment  of  the  tariff,  it  will  have  my  cordial  support. 
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The  following  statement,  presented  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 

Means  in  March,  1884,  shows  the  amount  of  reduction  on  woolen  man- 

nlactures  in  a  general  way,  as  effected  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1883: 

On  flannels,  blankets,  knit-goods,  woolen  and  worsted  yarns,  manufactures  of 

worsted,  &c., valued  at  not  exceeding  30  cents  per  pound,  from  32.78  to  34.79 

per  cent. 

Valued  at  above  30  cents  per  pound  and  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  pound, 

25.93  to  29.41  per  cent. 
Valued  at  above  40  cents  per  pound  and  not  exceeding  60  cents  per  pound, 

23.53  to  27.06  per  cent. 
Valued  at  above  60  cents  per  pound  and  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound, 

from  23.53  to  26.08  per  cent. 
Valued  at  above  80  cents  per  pound,  the  reduction  ranges  from  13.97  per 
cent,  on  goods  valued  at  81  cents,  to  7.31  per  cent,  on  goods  valued  at  $1,50 
per  pound. 
On  woolen  clotli,  worsted  shawls,  «&c, — 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound,  it  ranges  from  20.13  per  cent, 
on  goods  valued  at  70  cents,  to  24.80  per  cent,  on  goods  valued  at  30  cents' 
per  pound. 
On  finer  and  higher-priced  goods  valued  at  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound  it 
ranges  from  7.31  per  cent,  on  goods  valued  at  $1.50,  to  13.97  per  cent,  on 
goods  valued  at  81  eents  per  pound. 
These  reductions  are  all  exclusive  of  the  reduction  produced  by  the  abolition 
of  the  duty  on  charges  and  commissions,  which  is  fully  equal  to  a  reduction  of 
2i  per  cent. 
Reduction  in  specific  rate  on — 

Per  cent. 
All  manufactures  of  wool,  not  otherwise  specified: 

Not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound 30 

Exceeding  80  cents  per  pound 30 

Bunting 50 

Cloaks,  dolmans,  talmas,  ulsters,  and  other  outside  garments  for  ladies'  and 

children's  apparel 10 

Clothing,  ready-made,  and  wearing  apparel,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 

and  skirts  and  skirting 20 

Cloths,  woolen  shawls : 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound „..  30 

Valued  at  exceeding  80  cents  per  pound 30 

Dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  cloths,  and  similar  goods : 

Valued  at  20  cents  per  yard i 16 

Valued  at  above  20  cents  per  yard .,... 124 

Weighing  over  4  ounces  to  yard „ 30 

Flannels,  blankets,  hats  of  wool,  knit  goods  : 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  30  cents  per  pound 50 

Valued  at  above  30  and  under  40 40 

Valued  at  above  40  and  under  60 40 

Valued  at  above  60  and  under  80 40 

Valued  at  above  80 80 

Webbings  of  wool  of  all  kinds 40 

These  are  the  unimpeachable  facts  of  the  record  and  certainly  show 
a  very  liberal  reduction  in  all  the  specific  rates  upon  woolen  goods. 

Manufactures  give  employment  to  a  great  multitude  of  persons,  widely 
distribute  the  expenditures,  and  enrich  with  their  broadcast  fertiliza- 
tion whole  communities;  but,  with  the  capital  very  largely  contributed 
and  owned  in  small  parcels,  they  do  not  often  add  to  the  number  of 
millionaires.  The  importation  of  foreign  merchandise,  on  the  contrary, 
laudable  as  it  may  be,  should  not  receive  excessive  favor  and  encour- 
agement, because  it  does  build  up  colossal  fortunes  and  makes  no  dis- 
tribution of  its  profits  save  among  limited  numbers  and  exclusively  at 
the  ports  on  the  shore  where  imports  are  landed. 

New  York  is  a  wondrous  city,  and  contains  very  many  worthy  men 
who  have  niade  princely  fortunes  in  foreign  trade.  These  men,  to 
whom  the  whole  interior  country  have  always  been  tributary,  are  never 
brought  into  contract  with  another  far  greater  number  of  artificers,  the 
men  who  labor  with  their  hands,  though  they  live  in  the  same  city.  The 
dwellers  on  the  Fifth  avenue  know  no  more  of  those  who  live  down  town 
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in  flats  and  cellars  than  they  do  of  their  country  cousins.  And  yet 
these  artificers  and  workmen,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  produced 
of  manufactured  commodities  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  annex 
of  Mr.  Beecher,  sometimes  called  Brooklyn,  the  astonishing  amount  in 
value  of  $650, 149, 579 ;  while  the  total  amount  of  merchandise  imported 
the  same  year,  throughout  the  whole  United  States,  was  no  more,  all 
told,  than'^$650,149,579.  Strange  to  say,  the  business  of  the  latter  mo- 
nopolizes the  chief  attention,  but  all  the  toil  represented  by  the  former 
is  by  the  world  forgot.  Still  the  world  moves  on,  and  it  appears,  even 
within  the  two  cities  referred  to,  that  manufactures  are  produced  of 
scarcely  less  magnitude  than  the  entire  foreign  import  trade  of  our 
whole  country. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  manufactures  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  in  1880  was  274, 939.  It  would  be  entirely  fair  to  say  that 
at  least  two  more  persons  were  wholly  dependent  upon  each  of  these 
for  their  support.  That  will  demonstrate  that  824,817  of  the  popula- 
tion of  these  cities  have  a  vital  interest  in  manufactures  and  the  tariflf, 
but  their  voices  are  silent  among  the  ''upper  ten  thousand,"  and  the 
importers  are  solidly  represented  here  for  free  trade, 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  April  1,  1884,  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  furnishes  conclusive  evidence  (in  addition 
to  the  undervaluation  of  wool)  of  general  and  extensive  undervaluation 
of  imported  merchandise  when  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties.     He  says: 

The  honest  American  merchant  is  precluded  from  importing  lines  of  goods 
thus  undervalued. 

It  thus  happens  that  when  Congress  enacts  that  the  rates  of  duty  on  certain 
goods  shall  be  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  it  is  found  that  perhaps  only  30  or  40  per 
cent,  is  actually  paid,  according  to  the  boldness  and  skill  of  the  shipper  and  his 
American  agent  in  falsifying  market  values  and  deceiving  the  appraising  oflEl- 
cers. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  fortunes  are  made  in  the  foreign  trade. 
These  are  the  men  who  contribute  money  for  the  distribution  of  free- 
trade  tracts.  Whether  by  regular  orders  or  by  a  system  of  consign- 
ments they  effectually  control  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  and  native  Amer- 
ican merchants  find  it  impossible  to  compete  with  them. 

And  yet  the  would  be  free-traders  of  New  York  with  their  revenue- 
reform  clubs,  their  dependent  newspapers,  and  their  great  wealth  as- 
sume to  revolutionize  the  industrial  policy  of  the  nation  and  make  it 
subservient  to  their  exclusive  aggrandizement.  This  may  find  a  re- 
sponsive echo  in  Kentucky,  but  it  will  not  among  the  workingmen  of 
New  York  city,  much  less  of  the  Empire  State, 

It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  importing  busi- 
ness of  New  York  is  carried  on  by  foreigners,  a  large  part  of  whom  are 
aliens  who  never  intend  to  become  citizens. 

Any  country  solely  dependent  upon  agriculture  will  forever  remain 
comparatively  sparsely  inhabited  and  be  blessed  with  only  limited  fort- 
unes. Look  at  Turkey  and  Egypt.  They  are  destitute  of  manufact- 
ures, without  wealth,  and  are  destined  to  be  the  prey  of  the  strongest 
naval  or  military  power,  notwithstanding  that  their  territories  are  easily 
defensible  and  that  their  people  have  the  courage  and  religious  fenat- 
icism  which  naturally  produce  the  most  formidable  soldiers  of  the 
world.  To  these  countries  we  might  add  others,  like  Ireland,  India, 
and  Poland,  with  all  their  labor  confined  to  the  soil,  and  their  trade 
monopolized  by  imperial  powers.  How  poor  they  are  all  the  world 
knows  and  sadly  regrets.  The  Republic  of  Switzerland,  on  the  con- 
trary, mountainous  and  sterile,  is  begemmed  with  manufactories,  and, 
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though  surrounded  upon  all  sides  by  ambitious  nations  which  often 
wage  wars  of  aggrandizement,  yet  Switzerland,  brave,  honest,  and  in- 
dustrious, maintains  forever  the  independence  of  her  people  and  the 
ownership  of  their  mountain  homes. 

Would  the  land  of  gallant  Poles  ever  have  been  subjugated  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Holy  Alliance  had  they  been  anything  more  than  a 
purely  agricultural  people?  Let  us  confess  that  the  late  rebellion  in 
the  South  of  eleven  States,  occupying  a  territory  nearly  twice  as  large 
as  that  of  the  other  twenty-four,  would  not  have  been  put  down,  even 
so  soon  as  four  years,  had  there  been  no  difference  in  the  trained  in- 
dustrial skill  of  the  respective  sections  by  which  the  superiority  to  re- 
pair and  restore  the  wide  waste  of  war  was  found  on  the  side  of  the 
Union  armies.  It  should  be  added  that  this  difference  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  slavery  is  also  rapidly  disappearing  as  are  other  differences. 
There  are  no  controversial  abstractions  which  now  prevent  a  region 
abundantly  supplied  with  raw  material,  with  immense  coal-fields,  in- 
exhaustible mineral  resources,  and  a  whole  race  of  laborers  waiting  to 
be  employed,  from  as  prosperous  a  career  as  awaits  any  other  portion  of 
the  Union  or  of  the  world. 

Our  farmers  are  always  dependent  upon  the  home  market  for  not  less 
than  92  per  cent,  of  their  products,  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  there  is 
a  foreign  market  for  even  so  much  as  8  percent,  of  their  products;  and 
this  foreign  demand  is  uncertain  and  most  likely  in  the  future  to  be  di- 
minished. In  1880  our  exports  of  bread  and  breadstuffs,  the  largest 
we  ever  had,  amounted  to  $288,036,835,  but  in  1882  they  fell  off  over 
$100,000,000,  and  amounted  in  1869  to  only  $53,724,154.  Sometimes 
the  exports  have  been  even  much  less.  The  exports  of  provisions  are 
subject  to  similar  fluctuations.  In  1881  they  were  large  and  amounted 
'  to  $151,528,268,  but  fell  off  in  1883  to  $107,388,287.  These  exports, 
it  will 'be  seen,  are  wholly  unstable  and  unreliable,  and  no  foreign  de- 
mand occurs  save  when  we  are  compelled  to  undersell  the  whole  world. 

The  production  of  wheat  in  India  and  Australia  is  already  enormous, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing.  Great  Britain  is  almost  the  only  nation  whose 
consumption  largely  exceeds  its  own  production.  The  acreage  of  Brit- 
ish India  open  to  wheat  culture  is  nearly  illimitable,  and  Great  Britain 
is  bending  every  effort,  by  cheaper  transportation  through  the  Suez 
Canal,  to  obtain  her  chief  supplies  within  her  own  empire.  For  the  long 
future  the  prospect  of  a  foreign  market  for  the  products  of  the  American 
farmer  is  by  no  means  bright,  and  yet  a  constant  and  large  increase  ot 
these  home  products  of  our  farmers  appears  inevitable.  With  any  such 
increase,  and  with  no  corresponding  increase  of  demand  at  home  or 
abroad,  prices  here  must  year  by  year  tend  downward. 

The  price  of  wheat  in  Chicago  to-day  is  less  than  80  cents  a  bushel, 
or  at  the  lowest  point  ever  reached  for  many  years.  The  farmer's  hope, 
therefore,  and  sole  permanent  reliance  is  upon  building  up  a  greater  and 
surer  home  market  by  inducing  larger  numbers  to  find  employment  in 
manufactures,  and  thus  to  become  regular  consumers  of  agricultural 
products.  If  this  is  prevented  by  any  ' '  revenue-only ' '  policy  the  pros- 
perous days  of  agriculture  in  America  are  over,  and  the  farmers  will 
work  hard  and  receive  only  half  or  two-thirds  as  much  for  whatever 
they  have  to  sell  as  they  have  heretofore  received.  In  America  it  is  only 
the  men  who  do  not  labor  themselves  who  advocate  the  free-trade  or 
revenue-only  policy.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  declares 
that — 
Whatever  besides  tends  to  diminish  in  any  countty  the  niuuber  of  artifioen 
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and  manufacturers  tends  to  diminish  the  home  market,  the  most  important  ot 
all  markets,  for  the  rude  products  of  land,  and  thereby  to  discourage  agricult- 
ure. 

■  Other  high  authorities  declare  that  capital  carefully  employed  in 
mannfactures  by  an  agricultural  nation  increase  in  time  the  value  oi 
the  soil  tenfold.  That  there  is  much  truth  in  these  statements  appears 
from  a  table,  published  in  a  pamphlet  of  the  Department  of  Agricult- 
ure giving  a  statement  of  the  local  variation  of  prices  of  form  lands  in 
different  States,  comparing  manufacturing  counties  with  agricultural 
counties.  By  this  (see  Table  B)  it  is  shown  that  land  in  California  is 
worth  three  times  as  much  per  acre  in  the  manufacturing  as  in  the  agri- 
cultural counties.  Land  in  the  one  manufacturing  county  in  the  State  of 
Delaware  is  valued  at  an  average  of  $73.87  per  acre,  but  in  the  other 
two  counties  it  is  valued  at  only  $21.56  per  acre. 

In  West  Virginia  land  is  valued  in  manufacturing  counties  at  $48. 87 
per  acre,  but  only  at  $12.18  in  other  counties.  In  Ohio  manufactures 
decorate  almost  all  parts  of  the  State,  with  thriving  towns  and  villages, 
and  land  is  valued  high;  but  here,  in  what  may  be  called  specially  man- 
ufacturing counties,  it  is  valued  at  $67. 85  per  acre,  and  in  other  coun- 
ties at  $42. 46.  In  Kentucky  land  is  valued  in  manufacturing  counties 
at  $36.48  per  acre,  but  at  only  $12.14  per  acre  in  other  counties.  In 
Minnesota,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  and  other  States  land  is  valued  in 
manufacturing  counties  at  not  less  than  double  what  it  is  worth  in  other 
counties. 

Nearly  all  of  the  improved  land  in  this  country  is  cultivated  by  its 
resident  owners,  and  they  will  not  be  slow  to  perceive  the  advantages 
which  manufactures  afford  by  increasing  the  value  of  their  estates. 
Kentucky  has  only  to  look  across  the  Ohio  to  be  convinced  of  these 
stubborn  facts. 

It  is  no  crime  for  men  or  a  whole  people  to  change  their  opinions, 
though  it  is  possible  that  the  change  may  be  to  their  own  hurt.  The 
opinions  of  the  Marshalls  and  of  Crittenden  were  once  of  high  author- 
ity in  Kentucky,  and  those  of  Clay  were  talismanic  as  well  as  conti- 
nental in  their  reach.  These  renowned  statesmen  did  not  propagate  the 
dry-as-dust  doctrines  of  free  trade,  nor  its  equivalent  to  be  found  in  the 
fleshless  bones  of  a  '  *  tariff  for  revenue  only, ' '  but  a  tariff  which  would 
promote  home  industries  and  preserve  the  fat  of  the  land  for  their  own 
people.  This  was  the  American  system  for  which  Henry  Clay  elo- 
quently contended  and  fondly  hoped  to  see  adopted,  not  only  by  Ken- 
tucky but  by  the  whole  country. 

Is  it  not  time  for  Kentucky  to  reconsider  the  question  and  find  out 
whether  she  has  not  made  a  mistake  in  turning  aside  from  the  policy 
and  the  lead  of  the  great  men  who  once  adorned  her  history  ?  If  the  true 
destiny  of  the  State,  to  which  her  most  distinguished  sons  once  pointed 
the  way,  has  been  restrained  and  dwarfed  by  the  dogmas  of  a  foreign 
and  hostile  school,  I  have  no  doubt  that  her  great  men  of  to-day,  and 
they  are  now  here,  would  willingly  obey  her  mandate,  accept  of  any 
new  revelation  as  to  what  is  just  and  expedient,  and  do  their  best  to 
sustain  a  policy  which  would  be  likely  to  develop  the  abundant  natural 
resources  of  their  noble  State,  which  have  unfortunately  so  long  re- 
mained untouched. 

My  respect  for  Old  Kentucky  is  too  great  to  allow  me  to  utter  any- 
thing which  would  wound  her  sensibilities,  though  I  would  not  let  her 
people  sleep  while  others  seem  to  be  distancing  her  in  every  decennial 
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race;  and  I  may  be  permitted  even  to  ask  Kentucky,  with  a  soil,  min- 
erals, climate,  and  water  courses  unsurpassed,  to  look  at  her  northern 
sister  State  of  little  more  than  equal  size  and  inquire  how  it  is  that 
Ohio  appears  in  the  census  returns  so  much  the  greater  State  in  both 
agriculture  and  manufactures  if  it  is  not  that  Ohio  has  extended  a  more 
practical  hospitality  to  manufactures?  The  population  of  these  States 
in  1820  was  nearly  equal. 

In  1880  the  farms  in  Kentucky  amounted  to  21,495,240  acres,  and  in 
Ohio  to  24,529,226  acres,  giving  an  advantage  of  only  about  15  per  cent, 
to  Ohio ;  but  the  value  of  farm  products  sold,  consumed,  or  on  hand  was 
in  Ohio  $156,777,152,  while  in  Kentucky  the  value  was  no  more  than 
$63,850,155,  and  the  value  of  the  farms  was  almost  four  times  greater 
in  Ohio  than  in  Kentucky.  I  will  append  a  table  which  will  show  the 
productions  of  each  State,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Ohio  produced 
50  per  cent,  more  corn  than  Kentucky,  four  times  as  much  wheat,  six 
times  as  much  of  oats,  four  times  as  much  of  potatoes,  and  more  tha# 
five  times  as  much  wool.  Ohio  had  also  more  swine,  twice  as  many  cows 
and  horses,  and  vastly  greater  dairy  products. 

But  it  is  true,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table,  that  Kentucky  produced 
a  little  more,  and  perhaps  better,  distilled  spirits  than  Ohio,  and  almost 
five  times  as  much  tobacco.  This  exhibit  as  a  whole,  however,  ought 
not  to  fully  satisfy  Kentucky,  and  it  is  far  from  being  compensated  by 
her  ^5,483,377  only  of  manufactures  when  compared  with  the  $348,- 
298,390  of  manufactures  produced  in  Ohio.  The  Mammoth  Cave  is 
one  of  the  great  curiosities  of  the  world,  but  Kentucky  should  point 
with  pride  to  something  besides  the  works  of  nature,  and,  instead  of 
urging  an  economical  policy  that  will  drag  down  Ohio,  should  urge 
that  other  more  noble  and  beneficent  policy  which  will  elevatt  Ken- 
tucky to  an  equal  splendor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mandeeson  in  the  chair).  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  will  suspend  his  remarks.  The  hour  of  2  o'clock 
having  arrived,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  BECK.  I  ask  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  be  allowed  to  conclude  Ms  remarks  before  the 
regular  order  is  taken  up. 

Mr.  MORRILL.     I  am  much  obliged  to  my  friend  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  asks 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  be  allowed  to  con- 
clude his  remarks.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HOAR.     Leaving  the  regular  order  in  its  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  that  the  regular  order  be  pro- 
ceeded with  at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks.  Is  there  objection  ?  The 
Chair  hears  none.     The  Senator  from  Vermont  will  proceed. 

Mr.  MORRILL.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  grows  indignant  upon 
the  question  of  keeping  up  war  taxes  in  time  of  peace,  and  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  interest  on  the  war  debt  and  pensions  of  Union 
soldiers  can  hereafter  be  paid  without  war  taxes.  It  would  be  more 
pertinent  to  probe  the  question  as  to  what  party  had  made  war  taxes 
permanently  necessary. 

The  Senator  indicates  if  his  theory  of  a  tarifi"  shall  be  adopted  that  a 
demand  will  soon  be  made  ' '  that  a  part  of  the  necessary  revenue  of  the 
Government  shall  be  raised  bv  a  tax  on  incomes."    This,  of  course,  is 
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the  auxiliary  force  which  is  to  be  summoned  to  help  out  the  revenue- 
only  policy.  Let  his  allies  take  notice  of  the  banquet  to  which  they 
are  to  be  invited. 

The  Senator  boldly  claims  that  the  $64,000,000  of  taxes  so  properly 
levied  on  raw  cotton  should  be  returned  to  the  South,  and  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  a  report  of  the  Treasury  long  ago  showed  that 
little  or  none  of  this  sum  was  ever  paid  by  the  South,  and  that  if  it 
were  to  be  returned  nearly  every  dollar  of  it  would  go  into  the  pockets 
of  Northern  men  in  Northern  States. 

The  Senator  also  reiterates  his  stereotyped  assertion  that  ' '  every 
dollar  it  is  proposed  to  donate  cost  the  labor  of  the  country  $5  before  it 
reached  the  Treasury. ' '  Of  course  he  means  that  every  dollar  collected 
by  a  protective  tariff  costs  $5.  This  is  refuted  by  the  judgment  of  the 
whole  world  as  shown  by  their  adherence  to  the  general  tariff  system. 
There  is  not  a  boy  in  his  teens  that  will  be  deceived  by  the  state- 
inent. 

The  Senator  for  the  fifth  or  sixth  time  repeats  the  words  that  "  the 
blanket  worth  $1  pays  the  same  (duty)  as  that  worth  $5."  He  will 
not  see  that  he  is  wrong  in  his  facts,  nor  will  he  find  out  that  blankets 
are  sold  here  at  as  low  a  price  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  He  has  got 
his  tongue  attuned  to  these  words,  and  when  he  puts  it  in  motion  he  can 
go  off  and  leave  it,  feeling  sure  that  the  same  words  will  come  forth. 
As  one  of  his  friends  told  me,  ''he  seems  to  think  he  has  found  (in  a 
blanket)  a  thing  of  beauty  which  is  a  joy  forever." 

The  Senator  very  stoutly  asserts  "that  if  Mr.  Tilden  had  been  al- 
lowed to  take  his  seat  the  tariff  would  have  been  promptly  reformed  on 
a  revenue  basis. ' ' 

To  show  how  strangely  the  Senator  misrepresents  Mr.  Tilden  it  is 
only  necessary  to  cite  what  General  John  B.  Gordon,  after  a  call  upon 
him,  sets  forth  as  the  real  position  of  Mr.  Tilden.  General  Gordon  says: 
"Mr.  Til'len  favored  Mr.  Payne  as  the  most  available  man,  but  ex- 
pressed 1  he  opinion  that  he,  too,  would  decline  to  run.  *  *  *  He 
[Mr.  Tilden]  objected  strongly  to  making  the  tariff  the  leading  issue  of 
the  campaign,  insisting  that  the  true  policy  of  the  Democrats  was  com- 
prehended in  the  general  term  of  reform."  It  is  significant  that  Mr. 
Tilden 's  favorite  candidate  is  Mr.  Payne,  an  Ohio  protective-tariff  Demo- 
crat, and  that  lie  is  also  for  keeping  quite  dark  on  the  tariff  as  a  leading 
issue. 

A  tariff  with  incidental  protection  is  a  legitimate  child  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Republic,  nursed  and  maintained  by  the  principles  of  urgent 
expediency,  recognized  and  enforced  by  the  great  leaders  of  American 
institutions,  when  all  state  protection  was  to  be  superseded,  as  incon- 
testably  constitutional,  and  has  resulted  in  the  achievement  of  a  na- 
tional prosperity  and  growth  by  the  useful  arts  of  peace  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race. 

Ifc  is  sometimes  claimed  that  this  child,  though  having  a  constitu- 
tional and  lawful  birth,  has  now  reached  the  age  of  maturity,  when  it 
should  wrestle  with  and  pit  itself  against  the  world,  and  is  entitled  to 
no  further  favors  from  its  own  family  and  home.  Let  it,  however,  be 
remembered  that  we  started  from  the  date  when  we  were  not  permitted 
by  colonial  masters  to  make  even  a  wool  hat  or  a  hobnail,  while  other 
peoples  had  enjoyed  all  the  training  and  skill  to  be  acquired  in  many 
preceding  ages.  We  started  as  the  merest  tyros  in  manufactures,  while 
all  the  master- workmen  were  domiciled  in  foreign  lands.    British  artifi' 
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cers  were  forbidden  to  go  abroad,  and  if  they  went,  were  outlawed. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  made  a  most  commendable  progress;  and  were 
foreign  skill  and  competition  gauged  by  its  standard  of  one  hundred 
years  ago  we  should,  perhaps,  ask  no  favors;  but  during  the  past  cen- 
tury, while  we  have  advanced,  foreign  nations  have  not  stood  still,  and 
in  the  productions  which  require  extended  labor  and  what  might  be 
almost  termed  hereditary  aptitude  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  have 
no  workmen  of  equal  skill  who  can  be  employed  on  the  low  terms  ac- 
cepted abroad.  The  difference  of  wages  makes  the  difference,  where 
there  is  any  difference,  in  the  price  of  merchandise  here  and  elsewhere. 
That  a  wide  difference  does  exist  in  wages  no  candid  man  will  deny. 
At  the  very  least  this  difference  is  25  per  cent,  all  over  the  American 
continent,  and  often  33^  per  cent,  or  ov(;r  in  all  foreign  lands.  Free 
trade  would  compel  Americans  to  do  something  like  50  per  cent,  more 
work  or  to  accept  of  50  per  cent,  less  wages.  There  can  be  no  other 
result.  To  this  complexion  free  trade  must  come  at  last,  and  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only  is  a  twin -brother  of  free  trade. 

The  grandeur  of  our  growth  in  agricultural  and  other  industrial  pro- 
ductions, in  wealth  and  commerce,  in  learned  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, compared  with  the  foremost  nations  of  the  world,  greatly  and 
sufficiently  vindicates  the  established  American  policy  of  raising  a  na- 
tional revenue  by  a  tariff  which  throws  a  large  share  of  its  burdens 
upon  foreigners  and  gives  sufficient  incidental  protection  to  our  people 
engaged  in  multiplying  and  greatly  augmenting  our  home  productions 
and  the  general  comforts  of  life. 

The  condition  of  laboring  men  and  women  here  compared  with  the 
most  favored  conditions  elsewhere  shows  the  universal  superiority  of 
the  thrift,  intelligence,  and  sturdy  independence  of  American  homes 
and  thoroughly  refutes  all  charges  against  the  policy  of  protection. 
Nowhere  can  the  laboring  man  buy  a  shirt  or  a  decent  coat  with  less 
hours  of  labor  than  in  the  United  States.  Nowhere  can  tea  and  coffee 
be  had  at  a  less  price;  and  nowhere  can  breadstuffs,  butcher's  meat, 
and  all  the  common  necessaries  of  the  household  be  had  so  cheaply;  and 
nowhere  is  the  family  of  the  laboring  man  so  much  respected  or  better 
housed. 

Any  change  made  in  the  tariff  by  which  larger  importations  of  foreign 
merchandise  shall  be  made  would  supersede  and  take  the  place  of  the 
same  amount  of  American  merchandise,  and  the  labor  here  employed 
in  its  production  would  remain  idle  or  be  forced  into  other  avocations, 
or  have  its  wages  put  upon  a  level  with  the  lowest  grade  of  mankind. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  all  home  consumption,  it  is  fairly  estimated,  must 
be  credited  to  those  who  labor  with  their  hands.  If  productions  are 
diminished  they  are  to  be  the  chief  sufferers.  If  those  now  at  work 
in  mines,  mills,  and  factories  are  driven  into  the  field  of  farmers  the 
increase  of  agricultural  crops  will  diminish  prices,  and  in  tke  aggregate 
they  will  be  of  no  more  value  than  the  present  aggregate.  The  inex- 
orable law  of  supply  and  demand  will  forever  regulate  prices. 

If  I  have  treated  the  positions  of  the  Democratic  party  on  the  subject 
of  the  tariff  with  some  levity,  it  is  because  some  part  of  the  discussion 
has  been  provocative  of  nothing  else.  But  I  by  no  means  underrate  the 
gravity  of  the  questions  involved,  and  I  profoundly  regret  that  the  vast 
business  interests  of  the  country,  at  a  moment  of  almost  world-wide 
depression,  should  be  subjected  and  subordinated  to  the  supposed  exi- 
gencies of  a  partisan  and  political  campaign. 


Table  A. — Ohio  and  Kentucky,  according  to  census  of  1880. 


Ohio. 

Kentucky. 

Farms 

RPTftS... 

24,529,226 

81,127,497,353 

8156,777,152 

111,877,124 

28,664,505 

46,014,869 

1,707,129 

2,212,133 

1,229,852 

34,735,235 

86,692,736 

12,719,215 

239,578 

25,003,756 

83,576,242 

736,478 

767,043 

67,634,263 

2,170,245 

3,141,333 

8348,298,390 

21,495,240 

Value  of  farms,  including  land,  fences,  and  build- 

8299,298,631 

Value  of  farm  products  sold. 

consumed,  or  on 

863,850,155 

Corn 

Oats 

bushels... 

do 

72,852,263 
4, 580, 738 

Wheat 

do 

11,356,113 

Barley 

Hay 

Sorj^hum  molasses 

Tobacco 

Value  of  distilled  liquors 

Irish  potatoes   

do 

tons... 

gallons... 

pounds... 

V.V..".!!........bu8hel8.!! 

486,326 

218,759 

2,962,965 

171,120,784 

88,281,018 

2, 269, 890 

Sweet  potatoes                       . 

do     .. 

1, 017, 854 

Wool 

Value  of  orchard  products 

Horses 

Cows 

Dairy  products: 

Butter 

Cheese 

,.,^ pounds... 

................number... 

do 

pounds... 

do 

4,592,576 

81,377,670 

372,648 

301,882 

18,211,904 

58,468 

Swine 

number... 

do 

2,225,225 
875,483,377 

Local  variation  of  prices  of  farm  lands  in  certain  States. 


iManufacturing 
counties. 

Other  coun- 
ties. 

State. 

o 

ii 

u 
o 
ft  . 

> 

o 

ft  ^ 

©  s 

> 

California 

6 
2 
3 
1 
1 
7 

10 
9 
5 

10 

12 
2 
8 
6 
2 

13 
4 
3 
2 

836  37 
44  19 
71  84 
73  87 
14  45 
9  22 
43  96 
32  28 
24  53 
36  48 
67  85 
20  59 
48  94 
26  24 
19  09 
86  73 
17  83 
10  23 

««: 

46 

29 

5 

2 

38 

130 
92 
90 
99 

107 
76 
56 
16 
72 
68 
54 
90 

207 
52 

812  78 
19  91 

Col(  r.tdo 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia „ 

Illinois 

Iowa 

34  68 
2156 
6  14 
4  10 
29  89 
21  62 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

10  31 
12  14 

Ohio 

42  46 

7  05 

Maryland 

22  49 

-VfinncHota 

NebraHka 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Texas „ 

West  Virginia 

12  96 
10  21 
40  02 
9  56 
4  61 
12  18 
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